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100 years 

Victoria Police celebrates a 
century of women in policing. 
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Bourke Street incident 
in January. 
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The Cold Case Team is hot on 
the trail of solving Victoria’s 
unforgettable unsolved murders. 


A MESSAGE FROM THE CHIEF COMMISSIONER 


This year marks 100 years of women 
at Victoria Police. 



Madge Connor and Elizabeth Beers were the 
first women to join as police agents in 1917. 
Many who followed achieved eminent firsts, 
such as Bernice Masterson, the first female 
Assistant Commissioner in 1989, and Natalie 
Cal, the first woman appointed to a one 
person police station in 2002. 

Victoria Police is proud to have more than 
4000 women currently serving as police 
officers, and many more as public servants, 
protective services officers and police custody 
officers. I am proud of the female colleagues 
I have the privilege of working with every day; 
some of whom feature in these pages. And 
I am looking forward to events taking place 
throughout the year where we will acknowledge 
and celebrate what all the women who have 
served Victoria Police have achieved. 


At the same time, we're aiming for even 
more women to join our organisation, although 
happily women have achieved so much 
that there are few ‘firsts' for women left. 

We aim for each recruit class to have a 
50/50 gender split. We aim for women to 
be represented equally at all ranks and 
levels of the organisation. And we aim 
to lead this change to equal representation 
across all Australian police services. 

A diverse, inclusive and respectful workforce 
means we are better equipped to support one 
another. And it is a reality that we are better 
at policing when we reflect the community 
we serve. I look forward to the day when 
we do just that. 

Graham Ashton AM 

Chief Commissioner 
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Follow CCP Ashton on Twitter at 

@GrahamAshtonCCP 











CAREERS IN CUSTODY 


Since their introduction last year, Police 
Custody Officers (PCOs) have been making 
a difference to their local police stations, 
inside and out. 

Twenty-two stations so far have benefited 
from the creation of the PCO role, which has 
put more police back on the beat. 

More than 260 PCOs are responsible for 
managing people in custody and the figure 
is only set to increase. 

Heidelberg Police Station's Senior Sergeant 
Justin Goldsmith said the extra police shifts 
created by PCOs had allowed the station to 
run operations targeting repeat offenders 
and high-risk collision areas. 

One such operation at a local shopping centre 
resulted in 34 arrests over five days. 

“In the division we're seeing a large number of 
offences being caused by a few offenders and 
we've been able to target recidivist offenders 
and get people remanded,” he said. 


“We've also been able to run dedicated traffic 
operations and are seeing results there too.” 

PCO 400 program director Craig Van Dugteren 
said PCOs had also made a difference inside 
their cell areas. 

“Over time the quality and consistency of 
custody management will continue to evolve, 
leading to a highly specialised profession,” 
he said. 

“PCOs are trained specifically for this and 
are doing well.” 


“Last week they were jockeys, pilots and 
carpenters, now they're managing people 
in police custody.” 

There is also a high ratio of female PCOs 
and many who have grown up with police 
in their family. 

“There seems to be common thread - that 
they feel a duty of care for other people,” 
Mr Van Dugteren said. 

Victoria Police is working to deliver 400 
PCOs by the end of the year. 


Mr Van Dugteren said he was constantly 
impressed with PCO applicants. 

“The quality of people, the roles they’ve had 
and the variation of backgrounds is amazing,” 
he said. 

“More than 30 per cent have tertiary 
qualifications; there are people with criminology 
degrees and police coming into retirement. 
They come from all over the world and many 
different cultures. 


Find out how you can become a PCO at 

policecareer.vic.gov.au/pco 


Image Managing custody 

01 Victoria Police has seen great benefits since 
PCOs were introduced a year ago. 


Editorial: Maria Carnovale 
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SMALL 

TALK 


VOXPOP 


DID YOU KNOW? 


Why did you join 
Victoria Police? 

FIRST CONSTABLE 
COURTNEY CLARKSON 

Family Violence Unit 


“For the variety every day. You can 
never predict what will happen. Every 
day brings new people and new jobs.” 



Stockings and hair scrunchies 
were standard uniform items for 
the women of Victoria Police. 

Police women were provided with scrunchies 
until the late 90s, when they also became 
popular fashion accessories and matched 
perfectly with the blue of the police uniform. 

Police women were only allocated about 45 
pairs of stockings/pantyhose annually, until 
they were approved to wear trousers in 1981 
- a much more appropriate outfit for jumping 
fences, tackling offenders and more. 




ACTING SENIOR 
SERGEANT CLARE 
HAYHOE 

BlueConnect Project Team 


“After going to university I found myself working 
in a profession that wasn't meeting my aspirations. 
I decided to change career paths as I wanted an 
exciting career, working with people and making 
a real and positive difference.” 



RUJUL 

SUTARIYA 

Protective Services Officer 


“I've come from an IT background so this 
is an exciting and rewarding career change 
for me. The working hours also allow me 
to spend more time with my family.” 


See the back page of Police Life for 
information about how you can join 
Victoria Police. 



BE PART OF THE STORY 


Join the Conversation 

Police Life loves hearing what you think about 
the magazine, your local police and Victoria Police 
in general. Write, fax or email Police Life at: 

Police Life 
GPO Box 913 
Melbourne, 3001 
FAX: 9247 5982 

Email: policelife-mgr@police.vic.gov.au 



Police and Protective Services 
Officers (PSOs) went above and 
beyond the call of duty to return 
precious family heirlooms to 
their rightful owner. 

A man caught stealing from passengers on 
a Bendigo V/Line train was discovered with 
three World War II medals belonging to a man 
named Alan Cross. The medals had been 
stolen during a burglary in Bendigo earlier 
that month. 

Following a thorough investigation by transit 
police and PSOs, and also involving the 
Victorian RSL and Department of Veteran 


Affairs in Canberra, Mr Cross’s great niece 
was found. 

The priceless possessions were returned to 
Shelly Dyett at the Shrine of Remembrance, 
just one month after the medals were found. 

Ms Dyett had been going to swap meets across 
regional Victoria in an effort to locate them. 

“I never expected I'd see the medals again,” 
she said. 

“I'm grateful for the effort police put into getting 
them back.” 

Image Returned heirlooms 

01 Ms Dyett was reunited with the priceless medals. 
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ZELALEM 

MULUGETA 

Rank: Protective Services Officer (PSO) 

Age: 34 

Graduated: 2016 

Role: Transit Safety Division - 

Broadmeadows 


Tell us a bit about yourself. 

I am originally from Ethiopia and moved to Australia in February 2013. In 
my spare time, I like to learn about new things by watching documentaries 
and reading. I also like to keep fit and go to the gym regularly. 

What did you do before joining Victoria Police? 

Before becoming a PSO I worked in a variety of roles ranging from 
personal care assistant to logistics officer for the United Nations World 
Food Program. I worked at the supply chain coordination unit of World 
Food Program logistics in Addis Ababa, Ethiopia. We coordinated delivery 
and distribution of food aid to about 1.5 million people living in disaster 
and drought-affected areas close to the Somalian border. The supply 
routes to most of these areas were very dangerous as most of the region 
is affected by civil war and frequent ambushes by guerrilla fighters. 


Food delivery to most of the areas had to be done with a military escort, 
which required collaboration with the military and regional police. Some 
of the challenges of the job included dealing with unpredictable road 
situations, unreliable transporters, inadequate and sometimes non-existent 
storage and warehousing facilities. It was rewarding and challenging. 

Why did you decide to become a PSO? 

I figured becoming a sworn member of Victoria Police was not only a great 
way to start a new career path, but also great for my personal growth and 
development. I thought it would make me physically and mentally stronger 
and I was not disappointed. 

What do you enjoy most about your role? 

I enjoy it when commuters stop to chat with us on the train platforms 
and tell us how happy and grateful they are to see us there every night. 
That makes me feel like what we are doing is making a real difference 
and people are feeling safe. 

What has been a memorable moment in your career? 

Graduating from the Victoria Police Academy is the highlight. It was 
a special moment for me because it signified the start of a different 
chapter in my career. 


Image Safe stations 

PSO Mulugeta enjoys making people feel safer on 
their daily commute. 

Editorial: Ashlee Williams 
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IN BRIEF 

PROACTIVE POLICING STORIES 


SLEEK NEW LOOK 
FOR PUBLIC 
ORDER TEAM 


A fleet of nine Public Order Response Team (PORT) 
vehicles are now patrolling the streets of Victoria. 

PORT police respond to a number of scenarios including crowd control 
issues, riot response, search warrants and out-of-control parties. 

The Ford Territory vehicles are part of the Victorian Government 
2016-17 Budget's public safety package. 



EQUALITY IS NOT THE SAME 



The Equality is not the same ... Year Three Report has 
been released with Victoria Police committing to a further 
three years of action to enhance relationships with 
Victorian communities. 

The initial report was published in December 2013 as a result of extensive 
community consultation, and was aimed at improving the way police 
engage with diverse communities. 

Deputy Commissioner Wendy Steendam said a lot had been achieved 
and learnt over the past three years. 

“The release of the Year Three Report highlights our commitment to 
ensure we deliver policing services with professionalism, impartiality 
and integrity,” she said. 

“Increasing connection to the community means we are better 
placed to understand changing community needs, reduce harm 
and keep Victorians safe.” 

The Year Three Report is available at police.vic.gov.au 
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SAFETY AT STATIONS 
REACHES MILESTONE 


30 YEARS OF 
CRIME SOLVING 


Protective Services Officers CPSOs) have been patrolling 
Victorian train stations for five years. 

Since the first squad’s graduation in February 2012, more than 
1100 PSOs have joined the ranks. 

PSOs are currently at 216 railway stations and keep commuters 
safer by tackling crime, violence and antisocial behaviour from 
6pm until the last train every night. 


Crime Stoppers recently celebrated 30 years of helping 
to solve crime in Victoria. 

The anniversary coincides with a record-breaking year for the not-for-profit 
organisation, which handled more than 81,000 interactions with Victorians. 

The case-cracking information passed on to police via Crime Stoppers 
led to more than 1500 arrests and almost 5600 charges being laid across 
the state last year. 



Sen Const Bailey and Const Clarkson were proud to be involved 
in the inaugural Western Bulldogs team. 


WOMEN'S 
FOOTY STARS 


Senior Constable Laura Bailey and 
First Constable Courtney Clarkson 
have made history playing in 
the inaugural Western Bulldogs 
Australian Football League Women’s 
team this year. 

Cheer them on at their 11 and 18 March 
matches and see who will be crowned the 
Victoria Police Women’s Footy Recruit of 
the Year winner on Channel 9, recognising 
leadership and ability, on 26 March. 


ODD SPOT CORNER 


Little constable 

A mini police officer was spotted 
handing out speeding tickets to 
drivers at Geelong’s Bean Squeeze 
drive-thru. 

Early morning caffeine addicts were warned 
to watch their speed by keen police recruit - 
three-year-old Archer - dressed in a police 
shirt, hat and notebook in hand. 

Geelong Police were so taken by his efforts 
that they invited him to visit the station. 
Archer, his mum and cousin were treated 
to a tour, sat in a police car and got a taste 
for real policing. 

Local police hope to see him in action 
in about 15 years or so. 


Size doesn’t matter 

Members in Squad 3 at the Victoria 
Police Academy recently proved that 
police these days come in all shapes 
and sizes. 

While many years ago there were height 
restrictions for police recruits, men had 
to be about 1.74 metres and women 
1.68 metres, these days height is no barrier. 

Constables Maddison Zammit and Julian 
De Graaf are the shortest and tallest 
members of their squad. Const Zammit 
is 1.57 metres and Const De Graaf 
measures in at two metres. 
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From just two women in 1917 
to almost 4000 - and counting 
- in 2017, a lot has changed 
in the 100 years that women 
have been at Victoria Police 
and the best is yet to come. 


wymcn # 
in policing 


01 


A handbag is not the first thing 
that comes to mind when you 
think of being properly equipped 
to fight crime and serve the 
community. 

Yet as Victoria's top female cop remembered, 
she was issued with one after graduating from 
the Victoria Police Academy in 1985. 

Where it is now though is anyone’s guess, as 
Deputy Commissioner Wendy Steendam’s 32- 
year career was built on ability not accessories. 


Agents' Madge Connor and Elizabeth Beers 
laid the foundations for a new police force when 
they were sworn in at Victoria Police on 31 July, 
1917. From day one they proved themselves 
invaluable to investigating dodgy doctors and 
working as ‘decoy ducks'. But while praise for 
their efforts flowed, progress was slow. 

Hundreds of women applied for vacancies 
but only 14 female officers were added to the 
ranks over the next 30 years. The following 
decades, however, proved the real turning point 
when women became detectives, completed 
the advanced driving course and joined the 
Mounted Branch, fingerprinting, Search and 
Rescue and the Air Wing. 


The challenge for 2017 and beyond is achieving 
equal representation across the organisation. 

Reflecting on the milestone, DC Steendam said 
every woman who served - or supported the 
frontline operations in the public service - had 
helped to improve the organisation and build 
on the progress of their predecessors. 

“I think it's important to thank those who've 
gone before us, the trailblazers who continued 
to push forward to make policing better for 
everyone,” DC Steendam said. 

“For periods of time in my career I was the only 
female in an office - I would like to think that’s 
a rarity now but we're still nowhere near where 
we need to be.” 


TIMELINE 
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Currently men outnumber women in the 
organisation more than three to one. 

Introducing part-time positions, flexible 
rostering and increased maternity and paternity 
leave options and support has helped, while 
Victoria Police is working to stamp out sexual 
harassment and discrimination. Work is also 
underway to support employees to stay 
connected while on periods of extended leave 
to reduce the pressure of returning to work. 

“Getting more women into the organisation 
and ensuring representation across all ranks 
is not about diminishing skill sets or lowering 
standards but levelling the playing field,” 

DC Steendam said. 


“It’s about how you understand merit and 
what we value. 

“The structural changes will not just benefit 
women but the whole organisation. Parental 
leave and flexible hours benefit men as well 
as women. And if we have greater diversity, 
we have great agility, more innovation and 
you get better outcomes.” 

DC Steendam has already seen a lot of change 
in her time, and helped to drive it, and while 
she can't predict the next 100 years, she 
knows there's nowhere else she'd rather be. 

“I love policing. I loved it the day I joined 
and I still love it,” she said. 



“When I signed up I said I wanted to make a 
difference. I was thinking at an individual level 
with victims and families and communities 
but now at a strategic level I know I've made a 
difference with key reforms on violence against 
women, crime, a plan for the modernisation 
of the organisation and technological 
improvements. I have also managed to maintain 
my career while raising a family. And if I've 
shown someone else what's possible, then 
that's a good thing. 

“I get a lot of pride from seeing the capability 
of our graduates; you see the future in the 
faces of the recruits. It gives me great hope 
for the future of Victoria Police. 

“Global issues are having an impact; we have 
to be agile and adaptable as an organisation 
and as individuals to meet that challenge. 

“The only thing that's guaranteed in this 
job is the environment is ever changing 
and we need to be prepared for that.” 


Images 100 years 

01 Officers during training in the 1970s. 
02 The next generation of police graduate 
from the Victoria Police Academy. 

03 A police officer in the 1970s trials 
women's trousers. 


Editorial: Anthea Cannon 
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Women from a range of roles andranks’ 
across Victoria Police share th^Htories 
and illustrate how the organisation has 
changed over the decades. 


Senior Constable Madeline Gillard 

Secondments to Wyndham Crime Investigation Unit 
and Altona Drug Investigation Unit 


Attention to detail and an innate sixth-sense are the makings of 
a good police officer. So when Senior Constable Madeline Gillard 
noticed a present with her name on it under the Christmas tree 
of a man wanted on a warrant, she wasn't going to let it go. 

“I said ‘what did you get me?’ and the guy went white,” she said. 

“The present felt a bit funny and then I noticed it smelt a bit funny. 

It turned out to be a kilo of cannabis for one of his friends also 
named Madeline.” 

Sen Const Gillard has since been seconded as an acting detective 
to a number of different units across the western suburbs. 

The former public servant was working in Victoria Police recruitment 
when she decided to recruit herself, keeping the decision a secret 
from her father Superintendent Craig Gillard so she could ensure her 
acceptance was on her own merits. 

“I wanted something different, it's one job but there's countless careers,” 
she said. 

“In my five years I've seen so much, I'm never going to get bored.” 

Through policing, Sen Const Gillard has walked the Kokoda trail and 
is the Victorian coordinator for the Australian Police Winter Games. 
Alongside upholding the blue line, she's also conquered the big blue 
as the reigning state title holder for sailing 18-foot catamarans. 

“The community see us as just coppers but we're people with 
hobbies too,” she said. 

“Every police member is special but we're also nothing special, 
we're reflective of the community.” 

Sen Const Gillard said supporting families through some of their 
toughest times and pursuing justice for victims of historical sex 
offences made her proud to be part of Victoria Police. 

“I'm so proud to have followed in my sister's footsteps,” she said. 

“We need strong women in the police force. 

“I don't feel the barriers are there like they used to be for women. 

I don't feel a divide. 

“The question is not are you as a gender up to it, but are you as 
a person up to it?” 
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Commander Cindy Millen 

Australasian Council of Women and Policing (ACWAP) 2014 
Excellence in Policing Award 


Even as a fresh-faced constable, Commander Cindy Millen was blazing 
a path for generations of women to come. 

“As a trainee you were sent to a few different areas to experience different 
aspects of policing. All male trainees were rostered to the then Crime 
Investigation Bureau and all women to Community Policing. I wasn't 
having a bar of that. That was the norm but I don't like normal so I 
challenged it. 

I was just a few weeks out of the Academy and I don't know where 
the courage came from,” she said. 

“I remember digging my heels in saying they could roster me to 
Community Policing but I wouldn't turn up. I wanted to try out being 
a detective and I eventually persuaded them.” 

Cmdr Millen went on to be among the first group of women to join the 
Homicide Squad and is now second in charge at Crime Command. 

“It’s been a great career; there's nowhere else I'd have done it all,” she said. 

While she credits many in the organisation with inspiring, supporting 
and backing her, she was still told by others that she only received her 
postings and promotions because she was a woman. 

“I said I’d prove them wrong and hoped they'd change their mind 
about female police,” she said. 

“I’d wanted to be a police officer since I was in primary school 
so the comments were never going to stop me.” 

Cmdr Millen hopes her experience has cleared the way for women 
to fulfil their potential within Victoria Police. 

“I'd help any male or female, but especially females, to give them the 
confidence to believe in themselves, to see opportunities and take 
opportunities,” she said. 

“If I've done it, they can do it. 

“I feel positive now and I'm really positive about the future.” 




Dr Karla Lopez Detective Sergeant Dr Jenelle Mehegan 

ACWAP's Most Outstanding Female Administrator 2016 John Hill Award for most promising investigator 


Not everyone working to keep the community safe wears a badge. 

Forensic psychologist Dr Karla Lopez's pioneering evidence-based risk 
assessment program for sex offenders has significantly improved safety 
for women and children. After more than eight years in Corrections, she 
joined Victoria Police in 2011 to review the sex offender management 
practice before staying on to turn her recommendations into reality. 

“The superintendent in charge of the Sex Offenders Register said my 
job was to bring sex offender management by Victoria Police into best 
practice and I took that really seriously, no matter the obstacles,” she said. 

“I argued pretty strongly for what felt like years where it would have 
been easier to cave to the pressure and change, but for the integrity 
of our practice I needed to fight.” 

South Australian and Queensland Police have now followed Victoria's 
lead with Dr Lopez training offender management teams in both 
jurisdictions on how to incorporate long term predictions and current 
behaviours in a more sophisticated way to reduce risk. 

She also presented at the Association for the Treatment of Sexual 
Abuses in Orlando last year on the best practice method. 

But Dr Lopez admitted it's not your usual conversation starter. 

“I think for a long time I wouldn't specifically tell people I worked with 
sex offenders, I would just say I was a forensic psychologist as some 
people had strange reactions. But I think now people have a more 
sensible approach,” she said. 

Dr Lopez is now looking at the risk assessment of other offender groups 
and the management of police sources. 

“You've got to be realistic. We can't predict everything and prevent 
everything but we can work to the highest possible standard,” she said. 

“I'm definitely glad I moved to Victoria Police. I feel like the values 
and organisational ethos accord with mine. 

“Even when things get really tough I never question the value 
of it and that keeps me going.” 


Expert collision reconstructionist Detective Sergeant Dr Jenelle Mehegan 
is the first to admit her car knowledge ends at “changing a tyre and 
putting in petrol”. 

“I was never into cars and I'm still not - it's really the science behind 
it that interests me,” she said. 

In an area often seen as the domain of men, the Major Collision 
Investigation Group (MCIG) welcomed Sgt Mehegan as their first 
female detective sergeant. 

As a reconstructionist, Det Sgt Mehegan has recreated more than 1000 
crashes to help determine what happened and who or what 
was responsible. 

“You're always learning. If we don't keep up with the latest training 
we're behind,” Det Sgt Mehegan said. 

“Every time new safety technology is introduced to cars people 
say well be out of a job but there's still work to be done, you still 
have to interpret the data and match it to the physical evidence.” 

After a sudden spike in pedestrian deaths in Victoria in 2010, Det 
Sgt Mehegan travelled to the United States to learn about the latest 
investigative research. It was the missing link she needed to prove 
a driver had deliberately hit a cyclist, devastating a rural community. 

The driver was jailed for seven years. 

“That case was always in the back of my mind, it always ticked over,” 
she said. 

“I was laughed at by my own colleagues that night when I said 
it was deliberate, now they’ve come back to say I was right. 

“Some cases disappear and some stay in your mind forever.” 

Another case, where a defective road surface caused the deaths of 
three people, spawned Det Sgt Mehegan's PhD where she pioneered 
a formula to work out if a road surface was unsafe. She now teaches 
other police about crash investigation and talks at schools and 
universities about women in science. 

“I joined Victoria Police quite young but I've been able to study 
and complete three degrees while working full time and have 
a family and travel internationally for courses,” she said. 

“I’ve never felt being a woman has been a hurdle for me - the doors 
are open.” 
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One car. Six deaths. More than 37 
people hospitalised. More than 
800 statements taken. More than 
840 victim support referrals. More 
than 1000 police members who 
contacted welfare services. 


But the afternoon of 20 January is about much 
more than just numbers. 

As the majority of police in North West Metro 
Division 1 responded to the incident, they held 
a private memorial service in the Bourke Street 
mall to show their respects to those killed and 
injured and laid flowers on behalf of their units. 

Among them, and scores of ordinary civilians 
in the city that Friday, were examples of 
extraordinary courage, selflessness and 
quick-thinking. 

“You faced confronting and traumatising 
scenes, but each and every one of you 
demonstrated the personal and leadership 
qualities that the community look for in a 
police officer,” Division 1 Superintendent 
David Clayton told police at the service. 


“There were many reports of how relieved 
and secure the public felt when they saw 
a police officer. 

“Both the actions of the members of the 
public and yourselves said so much about 
how much more goodness there is in the 
community than evil.” 

Counsellors attended the scene in the 
aftermath of the tragedy and record numbers 
of officers heeded advice to seek support - 
both peer and professional. 

Assistant Commissioner Stephen Fontana 
said the tragedy had a wide-ranging impact 
and many were still coming to terms with 
what they'd seen or heard. 
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He said the organisation decided on an opt-out 
method where all witnesses and those who 
spoke to police were referred to victim support 
services so they would receive two follow-up 
phone calls even if they decided not to continue 
with any support programs. 

“The Homicide Squad is working in close liaison 
with the Victims Assistance Program, which 
is normally embedded in Crime Command, 
and they're doing an exceptional job,” he said. 

AC Fontana said more than 600 police had 
also engaged with internal welfare services. 

“Yes we are trained, but we're just normal 
people and it does have an impact on us,” 
he said. 


Chief Commissioner Graham Ashton also held 
a family day barbecue for Victoria Police 
staff and other emergency services and their 
families to say thank you and allow members 
to informally debrief. 

A permanent memorial to the tragedy is 
being considered and CCP Ashton hoped 
a review of bail laws would see some good 
come from the pain. 

“It was a day that we really demonstrated what 
policing is - helping the injured, managing 
the scene, attending at hospitals, taking 
statements,” he said. 


“Many police stepped up, and many stepped 
in behind those at the scene to give them 
the support they needed and making sure 
that the work of Victoria Police continued 
across the state. 

“Victoria Police has a proud history of protecting 
Victorians and 20 January is a day that will long 
be remembered in our history.” 


If you need support, contact the Victims' 
Support Helpline on 1800 819 817 


Images Melbourne tragedy 

01 Police gathered to pay their respects to 
victims of the Bourke Street tragedy. 

02 An officer and his son were deeply touched 
by the incident. 


Editorial: Anthea Cannon 
Photography: Andrew Henshaw 
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Victoria Police's scientis 
and analysts are using 
new technology to help 
police target drug use 
and distribution. 




Tracing the origins of an illegal drug all the 
way back to the manufacturer's doorstep 
may sound like a pipe dream - particularly 
when it involves never stepping foot out of a 
lab. However, it’s an idea the Victoria Police 
Chemical Drug Intelligence Unit is working 
hard to make a reality. 

While the unit is developing cutting edge 
technology, they are drawing key data from 
a tool created in the 1990s to narrow down 
where drugs are being created and who is 
making them. 

Assistant director of Laboratory Operations 
Cate Quinn helped implement the chemical 
drugs intelligence database in 1997 and sees 
the potential for future police investigations. 

“We've spent the last two decades compiling 
trend data and it's very comprehensive,” 

Ms Quinn said. 

“It's a bit retrospective, so we want to take 
that data and see if we can provide more 
investigative support to frontline police.” 

The database has captured information 
on almost every drug seizure since it 
was created, providing investigators and 
researchers with crucial data about how drug 
use has changed in Victoria over the years. 

The data showed a sharp rise in 
methylamphetamine use and purity levels 
over the years, a trend echoed across 
Australia. The surge instigated the creation 
of the Government’s National Ice Taskforce, 
which researched the impact of ice, a high 
purity crystal methylamphetamine, and 
developed a strategy to tackle the issue. 

A key recommendation of the taskforce 
involved collating more detailed data about 
drug use across Australia. As a result, the 
Victoria Police Forensic Services Department 
received a team of additional forensic officers 
and analysts to develop different drug testing 
methods and identify possible matches. 

Joanne Gerstner-Stevens oversees the 
Drug Analysis, Clan Lab, Botany and 
Chemical Drug Intel units. 

She said the chemical drugs intelligence 
database would play a significant role in 
their research on ice use and other illicit 
substances. 


“There's no other database in the country, 
perhaps even the world, which houses 
information about every drug seizure 
in the state,” Ms Gerstner-Stevens said. 

“It’s so important to have the analytical side 
and the intelligence side working together. 

“The analysts might see links that we don't, 
or the other way around. That's why 
everything must be done collaboratively.” 

The team's main goal was to shift the focus 
from managing cases individually to looking 
at the bigger picture. By finding links from 
isolated cases, they hope to provide police 
with information to find connections between 
seized drugs and dismantle large scale 
distribution syndicates, from the manufacturer 
down to the dealer on the street. 

From a scientific perspective, these links 
are being identified using tests that isolate 
particular elements of illicit drugs. 

The three tests can give scientists an idea 
of what the drug is made of, how it was 
created and its impurities. 

A test still in the works will be able to detect 
metallic substances in drugs, which can help 
scientists find unique elements in each batch. 

Ms Quinn said these tests were crucial in order 
to fully examine each drug and unearth its 
origins and potential relationships between 
drug hauls. 


“Each time a person does something to a drug, 
either with its manufacture or in its preparation 
for sale, they alter it,” she said. 

“What we're looking for is that chemical 
fingerprint of what's present. We're hoping to 
find uniqueness in those things to help match 
them and trace them back to the creator.” 

It's these chemical fingerprints that will 
hopefully highlight patterns across Victoria 
and draw larger scale investigations together. 

“We haven't used it operationally yet, but 
we're working on it,” Ms Quinn said. 

“There was an instance when we found a 
match and our analysts discovered that 
the makers lived a street apart, so it was 
pretty inspirational for us because we knew 
we were onto something.” 

With the National Ice Taskforce now in its 
second year, the Drug Intel Unit is gearing up 
to translate this new form of data into results. 

“We're at the point where we're now starting 
to create profiles on different types of drugs 
so we can see what elements are common 
and which are unique to each batch,” 

Ms Gerstner-Stevens said. 

“We're moving into a different space of 
science and business than we've been 
in before and that’s really exciting.” 


Images Identifying drugs 

Forensic scientists are breaking down key 
elements of drugs to trace their origins. 
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Cold cases heat up 


Even though years have passed 
since they occurred, the trail is 
heating up on many cases being 
investigated by Victoria Police’s 
Homicide Squad Cold Case Team 

One million dollars may just be enough to 
get even the hardest criminal to spill the 
beans on their partner in crime, a scorned 
lover to get revenge or a curious neighbour 
to tell their story. 

This is what the Cold Case Team is hoping 
for anyway. 

A bunch of unsolved murders, which occurred 
five to 20 years ago have recently had their 
rewards for information increased, some to 
the whopping $1 million level. 


“If there's a chance that someone knows 
something, this could be the encouragement 
they need to finally tell us,” the Homicide Squad 
Cold Case Team's Detective Senior Sergeant 
Peter Trichias said. 

“We're appealing for witnesses, people who 
know something, to come forward.” 

One would think a 10 to 20-year-old case would 
be difficult to solve, but the Cold Case Team 
has had positive results, which is all down to 
the persistence and dedication of its members. 

“When a case is allocated to our team the first 
thing we do is read it all from front to back,” 

Det Sen Sgt Trichias said. 

“That could be up to 10 boxes of investigation 
records, exhibits, witness statements and 
police notes. 

“We look at the victim and other factors involved 
and start reviewing the investigation.” 


Next up is going over all evidence. Police check 
if there is a murder weapon and if there have 
been any forensic advances that could now 
help investigators, where it was found, if there is 
DNA and revisit the crime scene if it still exists. 

“The passage of time can completely alter a 
crime scene and impact on the condition of the 
exhibits originally found. Buildings or houses 
that were once part of an investigation might 
no longer be there,” Det Sen Sgt Trichias said. 

“But, if someone asked you to provide an 
alibi for them, you will always remember that. 

It will stay with you.” 

The eight investigators and analyst who form 
the Cold Case Team hope the passage of time 
can provide new possibilities. They appeal to 
people who may have provided a false alibi 
and draw on the guilt of those who committed 
the murder, without apology. 



“There have been scenarios where an offender 
has committed a crime and someone has 
provided a false alibi, and that person has 
been keeping their secret for a long time 
and can't live with it any longer,” he said. 

“People may have been scared to come forward, 
had been in a relationship with the offender 
and are loyal to them. Over time relationships 
change, loyalties change.” 

In 2012, the Homicide Squad received 
a call that ultimately closed the case on 
an almost 30-year-old murder. 

Detective Senior Constable Simon Hunt was 
assigned to the case of Michelle Buckingham, 
16, who disappeared in October 1983 and 
whose body was found a couple of weeks 
later next to a rural road in Kialla East, near 
Shepparton. 

“The Homicide Squad investigated the 
murder at the time, but the leads dried up,” 

Det Sen Const Hunt said. 

“In 2012 information came through Crime 
Stoppers in regards to a witness - Norm 
Gribble - the brother-in-law of the accused. 

“That's what triggered the cold case to start 
up again.” 

The morning after Michelle's murder, 

Stephen Bradley visited Mr Gribble's house 
and told him he was involved in her murder. 

“Norm effectively sat on the information 
for 29 years,” Det Sen Const Hunt said. 



* 
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“There were a number of articles done by the 
Shepparton News about the case and a reward 
offered, which may or may not have been a 
factor, and I guess the burden of holding the 
secret for so long finally made him decide to 
come forward. 

“With the new information that came up, we 
looked to see if Bradley had been spoken to 
at the time, but he hadn’t. There was a sighting 
of a green sedan at the location of the body 
and Bradley happened to have one that was 
very similar.” 

Police interviewed Bradley three times 
before pressing charges and he was found 
guilty of Michelle's murder in 2015. 

Investigating a cold case is a mixture 
of traditional and contemporary policing 
methods, but mainly speaking to people. 

“There are different reasons why a case is 
unsolved,” Det Sen Sgt Trichias said. 

“The police at the time may have tried 
everything, or they might know who the 
offender is but don't have enough evidence 
to take it further. 

“It's challenging. Trying to get answers 
and closure for the families, it gets harder 
to do that in cold cases. 

“Records and evidence could be gone, memories 
fail. Even the police involved in the original 
investigation may have passed away, taking 
with them direct knowledge of the case or the 
suspect, and any other information that is crucial.” 



While the scene of the crime may have 
changed years after, Det Sen Sgt Trichias 
said the memory of a murder wouldn't fade, 
particularly an eyewitness to the murder 
or a false alibi for the offender. 

“There is information coming through every 
day and it can be about any job,” he said. 

“I might be sitting at my desk and have 
a phone call. It might be new info, good info, 
and we need to act on that straight away. 

“When we reactivate an investigation, 
we have regular interaction with the family 
of the victim. Depending on the progress 
of the investigation, it can be daily or weekly. 

“They never forget. 

“All families want is to know what happened, 
that often gives them comfort, a bit of peace. 

“Not knowing is the hardest thing for the family.” 


Tune in to Channel Seven's Million Dollar 
Cold Case series, airing on Wednesday, 
15 March. The series cracks open files of 
unsolved murders that have frustrated 
police for years. 

Image Closing cases 

The Cold Case Team hopes to get new 
information on decade-old murders. 

Editorial: Maria Carnovale 
Photography: Courtesy of Seven Network 
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A DAY 
IN THE 
LIFE OF 


HIGHWAY 

PATROL 


Last year, 292 lives were lost on 
Victorian roads - the worst year 
since 2008. Police Life joined 
Yarra Ranges Highway Patrol 
to see how they help drive 
down traffic trauma. 

Nobody sets out to be a statistic. 

“Most people think it won't happen to them” 
Leading Senior Constable Aidan Williams said. 

“The fatal crash we went to the other day, 
if you'd asked him he’d have said no way. 

“The road toll isn't wanton, it's mostly 
carelessness.” 

With some 2500 square kilometres to cover 
in their patch, Ldg Sen Const Williams and 
Leading Senior Constable Chad Bullock can't 
intercept every act of inattention before it turns 
into something more serious, but they hope 
their presence and their message travels far 
and wide. 


“We're all about safety,” Ldg Sen Const Bullock 
said as we hit the road. 

“If we pull people over it’s for road safety.” 

And the first intercept of the day was 
definitely unsafe. 

With bald front tyres worn down to the canvas, 
the car was yellow-stickered in the main street 
of Lilydale. Later, we saw it being fixed in a tyre 
shop up the road. 

“That’s two lives saved right there,” 

Ldg Sen Const Williams said. 

A Holden Commodore which had seen better 
days was also pulled over and issued with a 
defect notice for three tyres, broken lights, 
a loose battery and a roof lining hanging 
low and obscuring the rear windscreen. 

The driver had a prior conviction for drug 
driving but today he was given the all clear 
and all clean. 

Ldg Sen Const Bullock estimated they detect 
a drug driver from half of all tests performed, 
compared to one drink driver in every 50 tests. 


And less than an hour later they were proven 
right, when a car without number plates on 
Brice Avenue, Mooroolbark was revealed as 
a suspended driver who tested positive for 
cannabis. 

The 50-year-old driver admitted he smoked 
the drug four hours earlier. He has lengthy 
priors, including for assaulting police, but 
today he cheerfully told officers he’d give 
them “an A vote” and meandered off with 
a vial of half of his salvia sample, pondering 
whether or not to get it independently tested. 

“People just don’t get it,” Ldg Sen Const 
Williams said. 

“Cannabis stays in your system for a long time.” 

From 30 January this year, penalties for 
refusing a drug test increased from an 
automatic six months' licence disqualification 
to two years, in line with the penalty for 
refusing a breath test. 

The dazed driver is also charged with not 
wearing a seatbelt. 




Despite Victoria making history in 1970 when 
it became the first jurisdiction in the world to 
make wearing seatbelts compulsory, almost 
half of all vehicles pulled over in the shift 
weren't complying. 

“Why wouldn't you put it on?” Ldg Sen 
Const Williams said. 

For the past two years, about 20 per cent 
of road deaths may have been prevented 
if the person was wearing a seatbelt. 

As the team headed to the Yarra Valley, Ldg 
Sen Const Williams constantly typed passing 
vehicle registrations into a database to check 
for unregistered vehicles and to see if the 
registered owner was disqualified or suspended. 

When one was detected, the police car roared 
into life and purposefully manoeuvred though 
traffic or performed a u-turn, putting all 
surrounding drivers on their best behaviour. 

“Even I think ‘oh no, what have I done?’ when 
I see a police car u-turn,” Ldg Sen Const 
Williams laughed. 

“The visible presence helps. And at least for 
the first few months after being pulled over, 

I think it changes behaviour.” 

The officers have also made more wide- 
ranging changes. 

“We work with VicRoads to reduce speeds, 
if required,” Ldg Sen Const Bullock said. 

As a result of a horrific collision in the area, 
Victoria Police recommended a reduction 
to the speed limit and the coroner agreed. 

“Now it's safer for everyone,” Ldg Sen Const 
Bullock said. 


“We cover the three major highways Melba, 
Maroondah and Warburton and have a lot of 
tourist traffic going to the wineries or the snow. 

“We also get a lot of motorcycle traffic, as people 
come from all over to ride the Black Spur. 

They had a lot of fatalities there so for the 
past seven or eight years we've had funding 
to run operations there and we haven’t had 
a fatality since. We have impounded a lot of 
bikes for speeding though.” 

While driving around, numbers continually 
flashed up on the police car's dashboard radar. 

An oncoming four-wheel drive is clocked at 
lOOkm/h in an 80 zone outside Yarra Glen. 

The driver will lose his licence due to 
demerit points. 

“I was just about to say I should drive,” his 
passenger lamented. 

After parking at Mt Evelyn, within two minutes a 
family car was detected at 83km/h in a 60 zone. 

The driver had two children in the back, 
was fined for speeding and warned how 
close she came to losing her licence. 

Thankfully, we didn't find anyone on their 
phone, but Ldg Sen Const Bullock said even 
with a $466 fine and four demerit points 
drivers still weren't getting the message. 

“People get tunnel vision to their phone, they go 
slowly, they're swerving, they don't get how it’s 
affecting them,” Ldg Sen Const Williams added. 

“Don’t be complacent. You think it won’t happen 
to you but it happened to 292 people last year.” 

Image Life is a highway 

Keeping dangerous drivers in check 
is the priority of Highway Patrol police. 
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Police yellow-sticker a car with two bald 
front tyres and give the car a safety once¬ 
over. “Wet or dry, they shouldn't be on 
the road,” Ldg Sen Const Williams said. 



A glazier's truck is pulled over as the 
passenger is not wearing a seatbelt. A $311 
fine is issued and the driver breath tested. 



Police take a driver's saliva sample, 
which tests positive for cannabis. 



1.50PM 


A radar is set up at Monbulk Road, Mt 
Evelyn and within two minutes a speeder 
is caught doing 83km/h in a 60 zone. 
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TRUE 

CRIME 


$*> 


CROP 

HOUSE 

CRACK 

DOWN 


When the Brimbank Divisional Drug Crew 
spied a pair of feet flailing desperately from 
a manhole in a house they were visiting, 
they knew their investigation had legs. 


The comical scene quickly unravelled a sophisticated drug 
network involving more than half a dozen crop houses and 
a clean cut real estate agent lured into a life of crime. 

Sergeant Andrew Tsockallos became involved when an 
elderly man contacted police about a burglary at his 
Sunshine North home. 

“I was working in the drug crew at the time, but the 
victim spoke little English and was fluent in Greek,” 

Sgt Tsockallos said. 

“I grew up in a Greek speaking family, so I was able 
to translate for him.” 

During their conversation the man mentioned that 
one of his neighbours was “strange” and often heard 
him working in the roof of his house. 

This off-hand comment sparked Sgt Tsockallos’ attention. 











“After conducting some checks with the 
power company, it became clear that we had 
a potential crop house on our hands,” he said. 

“A number of neighbours mentioned that 
a shiny gold BMW was often parked in the 
driveway, so we waited until the occupant 
was home and executed a search warrant.” 

It was while six police were knocking on 
the door that they saw through the window 
a small man struggling to climb into the 
ceiling's manhole. 

“After seeing that man scrambling to 
hide, we knew we were onto something,” 

Sgt Tsockallos said. 

He was right. 

Police discovered 70 mature cannabis plants 
capable of raking in $200,000 every three 
months. A key find was paperwork for a number 
of nearby properties and a large bundle of 
house keys. 

“That was a sign that there was a lot more to 
this than first imagined,” Sgt Tsockallos said. 

“We knew we had to strike immediately 
before the evidence was destroyed and 
the offenders vanished.” 


The next day, the team executed search 
warrants at two of the properties linked to the 
paperwork. A further 140 plants were seized. 

Investigators noticed a pattern emerging, 
which led them to a Sunshine real estate 
agency that managed all three properties 
and a new property manager at the business. 

The employee had been headhunted from 
a competitor due to his track record in the 
industry. He was in his early 20s but had 
quickly built a reputation as an honest and 
hardworking person. 

He was also the portfolio manager for 
all three crop houses. 

In an attempt to draw police attention away 
from himself, the agent visited Sunshine Police 
Station and identified himself. He claimed he 
knew nothing about the drug operation and 
offered his assistance. 

It had the opposite effect. Sgt Tsockallos 
was suspicious and arranged a search 
warrant of his home immediately. 

“When we arrived to search his room, 
he was incredibly cooperative and visibly 
embarrassed by our presence in his 
parents' home,” Sgt Tsockallos said. 


“We knew we had to strike 
immediately before the 
evidence was destroyed 
and the offenders vanished.” 

“He appeared ashamed that he'd inadvertently 
dragged his family into it.” 

While there were some signs of wealth on 
display in his room, no cash or drugs were found. 

“We later found out that he spent the money 
as soon as he got it. His girlfriend was a flight 
attendant, so he'd buy her lavish gifts and 
book expensive flights to visit her.” 

The absence of criminal proceeds was quickly 
redeemed by something far more valuable - 
a written confession found crumpled in a bin. 

“The note outlined his entire involvement 
in the case, down to the very last detail,” 

Sgt Tsockallos said. 

“He'd struck up an agreement with the drug 
trafficker that if he leased the property to 
them and turned a blind eye, he'd get a cut 
of the profits. 

“It got to the point where he was forging 
inspection reports to fool the landlords 
and his employer.” 

The note also provided a clear timeline 
of events and explained how he was lured 
into the drug business. 

“He even listed all the properties that 
were involved in the operation, so we 
knew exactly what to look for.” 

Eight properties in total were converted 
into crop houses, concealing more than 530 
plants with a potential earning of $1.5 million. 

The drug trafficker who orchestrated the 
set-up, and was spotted scrambling into the 
roof, was sentenced to three years in prison. 

The real estate agent received a three-year 
suspended sentence. 


Images Rental rort 

Some of the cannabis plants taken 
from properties. 
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OUT & 
ABOUT 


Five hours drive north-west from 
the hustle and bustle of Melbourne’s 
suburbs, life and policing runs at a 
different pace. 


It was early in the new year and the West 
Wimmera town of Edenhope was humming as 
shops opened their doors, families gathered 
on the banks of Lake Wallace and farmers 
prepared to finish harvesting the season's crops. 

Edenhope Police Station's Senior Constable 
Clyde Lourensz was preparing to patrol 


the town when a ute carrying a kelpie on 
its tray stopped in front of the station. 

The farmer told Sen Const Lourensz that 
a casual worker who had been using a farm 
vehicle hadn’t shown up to work for the 
past day and a half. 


9.30am 


10.15am 


11.35am 



Sen Const Lourensz speaks to Chris and 
Savannah Williams about water safety at 
Lake Wallace. 





Patrolling Powers Creek Road south of 
Edenhope as part of Operation Roadwise. 


V 



Sen Const Lourensz reminds some of 
the locals in town to look out for each other 
in the extreme heat. 
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He wasn't concerned yet, but wanted to flag 
it with police in case it did become suspicious. 

The brief, friendly interaction is typical 
of rural policing. 

In a town of almost 1000 people, Sen Const 
Lourensz and his colleagues know all of the 
residents by name or face. 

“We don’t have nearly the same volume of crime 
as you see in suburban areas, but our role is 
just as important,” Sen Const Lourensz said. 

“Most of our work is in building relationships, 
knowing what’s going on around town and 
diffusing situations before they become serious. 

“I develop the community’s respect and trust 
daily, through positive interactions and as a 
result they feel they can come to the front 
counter to discuss concerns with me.” 

This approach defines the Horsham Police 
Service Area’s Edenhope cluster, which also 
includes the one person stations of Apsley, 
Goroke and Harrow. 

The cluster’s six police pride themselves 
on working together to service the more 
than 6000 square kilometre area. 

Before patrolling local roads as part of a state¬ 
wide operation to reduce road trauma, Sen 
Const Lourensz stopped by the banks of Lake 
Wallace to speak to people fishing and water 
skiers about safety in and around the water. 

“It’s been almost 20 years since Lake Wallace 
last held enough water to be used for 
recreational activities so this generation 
of young people hasn’t grown up in and 
around the water,” Sen Const Lourensz said. 

“It's great to see people out enjoying this town 
icon, but important to reinforce water safety.” 

Further west, less than 10km from the South 
Australian border, Leading Senior Constable 
Julie Bruce is the officer in charge of Apsley 
Police Station. 

It is Victoria Police’s most western footprint 
and home to a small but thriving farming 
community. 


12.45pm 



Puppy Milo, who ran onto the Wimmera 
Highway, was lucky Ldg Sen Const Bruce was 
closeby to rescue and return him to his owner 
Cayden McDonnell. 


Running a remote one member station 
requires a commitment to go above and 
beyond general duties. 

Over the past four years, Ldg Sen Const Bruce 
has been a first responder at bushfires, floods 
and house fires in and around the town. 

She has performed CPR at medical emergencies 
while waiting for the closest ambulance to 
attend and assisted vulnerable residents 
struggling with welfare issues in the early 
hours of the morning. 

“My door is always open to the community. 

Even if I’m not technically on duty people know 
I am available 24/7,” Ldg Sen Const Bruce said. 

“Apsley is remote and access to other 
emergency services can be limited so I’m 
always happy to provide that extra support.” 

With 14 years' policing experience, including 
four years as a detective with Horsham's 
Sexual Offences and Child Abuse Investigation 
Team, Ldg Sen Const Bruce said this was her 
dream job. 

“There is more onus on you to make sure the 
essential things are done and then generate 
your own work by dedicating as much time as 
possible to community engagement,” she said. 

“Your eyes and ears are your best asset in 
policing in a small community. Often I’ll find 
out about issues long before they would come 
under the interest of police in a larger centre,” 
Ldg Sen Const Bruce said. 

“It enables me to deal with issues such as family 
violence in their infancy, reducing the possibility 
of any further contact or police involvement.” 

Driving along local roads lined heavily with old 
red gums, Ldg Sen Const Bruce explained how 
the benefits of policing a small, close knit town 
could also be a significant challenge. 

“My two predecessors responded to fatal 
crashes involving well respected members of the 
Apsley community,” Ldg Sen Const Bruce said. 

“The whole community, including those police, 
was deeply affected by those deaths and I can 
only hope it is something I never have to face.” 


1.20pm 


Following livestock, equipment, firearms 
and petrol thefts in the area, Ldg Sen Const 
Bruce has worked closely with local Crime 
Investigation Units to enforce farm security 
and prevent larger losses. 

“Unfortunately, opportunistic thieves passing 
through town take advantage of trusting 
country people. It's a sad fact but we have 
to be vigilant with security, even in small 
country towns,” she said. 

Almost all Apsley residents attended a 
community forum in October to discuss 
local issues such as farm and firearm 
security and meet specialist crime 
investigation and proactive police. 

Horsham local area commander Inspector 
Rebecca Olsen said the support demonstrated 
the town's respect for Ldg Sen Const Bruce, 
who is one of four women running one member 
stations in Victoria. 

“You don't need to fit a certain mould to 
successfully run a remote one member station,” 
Insp Olsen said. 

“The western Victorian communities of Apsley, 
Harrow, Speed and Culgoa are embracing 
female officers because what they value is the 
skill and dedication a person brings to the role.” 

Farmer and local business owner Rob Carberry 
said Ldg Sen Const Bruce went above and 
beyond. 

“As a result there's a very real sense of security 
and protection around the town, which gives us 
the confidence to go about our lives,” he said. 


Keep connected with your local police at 

facebook.com/eyewatchhorsham 

© j 

Image Country life 


01 Ldg Sen Const Bruce has developed strong 

relationships with the locals in the small 
country town of Apsley. 



Editorial: Hannah McDonald 

Photography: Adrian Gale 


2.50pm 



For Ldg Sen Const Bruce the best part of rural 
policing is being part of the community. 


r 



Farmers are encouraged to prevent theft 
by locking gates and sheds and securing 
machinery. 
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Maintaining a healthy mind 
is crucial, particularly when 
working in a high pressure 
environment. Police Life's 
Ashlee Williams hitched a 
ride with emergency service 
members who have turned 
to the wilderness to unwind. 

The view from the summit is breathtaking. 

On the outskirts of Kinglake National Park 
a four-wheel drive convoy is perched on a 
hill that shows the very best - and worst 
- of nature. 

To the left are densely packed trees, a 
fierce green against the clear blue sky. 

To the right, only the skeletons of trees 
remain; a terrible reminder of the Black 
Saturday bushfires and nature's power. 

Just like this view, life is often full of ups 
and downs. For people in emergency 
management, the downs can be 
particularly steep. 

Dealing with life-or-death situations on 
a daily basis can take its toll and it is 
trips like these that are allowing police 
to unwind and get away from it all. 

Victoria Police's four-wheel drive club and 
its recent initiative, the Blue Green Crew, 
have provided more than 600 defence, 
police and other emergency services 
members the opportunity to take part 
in driving trips. 

This partnership has only strengthened 
the club, which now runs weekend and 
day-long trips with the Blue Green Crew. 

“I find these drives to be very 
therapeutic,” said Detective Senior 
Sergeant Dave Yeoman, who has spent 
the last three years investigating serious 
collisions and now shares his expertise 
at the Victoria Police Academy. 

He goes on the trips regularly, making 
good friends along the way. 


“It’s great because it allows you to get 
out and chat with people that know 
how you feel. People who know what's 
going on inside your head. 

“It's an opportunity to let those 
thoughts just float away.” 

As the group takes a break from the 
rough roads, they get to know each other. 
One senior constable mentions how the 
club saved his life. He was on the brink 
of suicide before he joined the crew 
G| and has now turned his life around. 

Hearing the positive impact these 
- G trips have had, I'm reminded of how 
' important it is to remember to slow 
down, look around and take in the view. 

Ahead, the driving track appears 
to have come to an end. 

It's at this point I notice the steep 
drop over the hill and sheer awe turns 
to a momentary feeling of terror. 

“Right, we’d best keep moving,” 

Det Sen Sgt Yeoman says. 

After buckling up and gripping onto 
the cars' assist handle, fondly known 
as the ‘mercy handle' by Det Sen Sgt 
Yeoman, the crew sets off again. 

While the surroundings imbue a sense 
of peacefulness, the two-hour trek 
is rarely a quiet one. 

Each of the 16 cars in the convoy 
has its own radio to ensure everyone 
knows where they're going. 

While the team leader provides constant 
updates and instructions, the majority of 
the conversation is blink-and-you'll-miss 
banter. The recurring theme revolves 
around who has the better car, if diesel 
is better than petrol or if you prefer 
Toyota or Nissan. 
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The light competition between drivers 
is all part of the experience, as is the 
odd rescue mission, where teamwork 
is a necessity. 

“Often people find themselves stuck 
on a particularly tricky track, so we 
always have equipment on hand to pull 
them out,” Det Sen Sgt Yeoman said. 

“Anyone from emergency services or 
the armed forces is welcome on these 
trips. Doesn't matter if you don't have 
a lot of experience or if you don’t even 
have a car. There’s always a spare seat.” 

Trips take place every six weeks and 
are always in a different place, allowing 
members to tackle new challenges 
while catching up with friends. 

The previous trip took place at Mount 
Skeine, which was covered in snow 
making the trip like “driving through 
a big slushie”, as described by 
Det Sen Sgt Yeoman. 

An entire Victoria Police work unit with 
no previous driving experience joined 
in as a way to strengthen communication 
in their team. 

“The unit had recently experienced 
a lot of conflict and tragedy,” Det Sen 
Sgt Yeoman said. 

“The trip was a really great way for 
people to chat. They rotated through 
the cars and had an opportunity to 
get some things off their chest.” 

As this short trip wraps up, I understand 
why so many people choose to get 
involved. Even though we were only 
out for a day, I feel like I've become 
a part of the club. 

Everyone says their goodbyes and one 
member shouts out “always a seat spare 
if you want to come along next time”. 

I might take them up on that offer. 


















Get support 

If you would like to head out with the Blue 
Green Crew, contact vicepresident@ 
victoriapolice4wdclub.org.au 
via email. 

In addition to the driving club, there 
are a number of other support services 
available to past and present Victoria 
Police employees. Former police have 
access to the Retired Peer Support 
Officer Program. The program aims 
to train retired police to assist former 
members. It is free of charge and allows 
members the chance to speak with 
fellow officers confidentially. 

Visit retiredpeersupport.com.au 

to find out more. 


P 

Image Road to recovery 

The four-wheel drive club is giving police 
the opportunity to smooth out the bumps 
in day-to-day life. 

Editorial: Ashlee Williams 

Photography: Shane Bell 
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CAREER 
IN FOCUS 



DETECTIVE LEADING 
SENIOR CONSTABLE 

EZO ALI 


Victoria Police’s first female 
Muslim officer has never let 
stereotypes stand in her way. 

Detective Leading Senior Constable Ezo Ali 
isn't one to stand on ceremony. In 2003, many 
years after she first decided policing was her 
future, she took the oath on the Koran and 
got on with the job. 

“At the Academy I didn't see myself as different, 
but I am very proud to be the first Turkish 
female sworn member of Islamic faith,” she said. 

“I personally haven't faced any issues. 

“I find that I draw people's curiosity when 
they learn about my cultural and religious 
background. I think people have preconceived 
ideas that just because you are a Muslim 
woman you should be wearing the hijab. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 

“Working the divisional van in Craigieburn and 
Broadmeadows, people would stop me and 
start speaking in Turkish because they felt 
more comfortable disclosing to me, and my 
partner would say ‘what’s going on?’. 

“I think it's good to have a culturally diverse 
police force so when we go out to jobs the 
community can relate. I found it was a positive, 
never a negative.” 

Det Ldg Sen Const Ali's background has also 
proved a positive for criminal investigations. 
When the organised crime taskforce Purana 
got lost in translation investigating a high- 
profile murder, Det Ldg Const Ali helped 
log vital evidence. 

“For my first Purana Taskforce case they 
wanted someone who spoke Turkish,” she said. 

“I was a constable at that stage and I put my 
hand up for everything and contributed to 
what are now regarded as some of the most 
high-profile investigations in Victoria’s history. 

It really opened my eyes.” 


Operation Decision, the 2002 murder of 
career-criminal Victor Pierce during the 
so-called Underbelly gangland war, saw 
getaway driver Faruk Orman jailed for a 
minimum of 14 years for his role in the killing. 

“I had always planned to go into proactive 
policing,” Det Ldg Sen Const Ali said. 

“After I finished school I did a Bachelor of Arts, 
Social Sciences then a Diploma of Education 
in Primary and Secondary teaching but 
I was always really interested in policing. 

“After working on some high-profile cases 
with Purana, investigations took my interest.” 

Purana has quietly disappeared from the 
daily news headlines, but it is still very much 
active and benefiting from Det Ldg Sen 
Const Ali's thoroughness. 

“The dynamic of our work has somewhat 
changed over the years, but we've had 
quite a few successes,” she explained. 

“They're prolonged investigations which 
can take two to three years. 

“In the case we've just worked on, which is 
now before the courts, a few people said there 
was no way it was going to go anywhere. 

“It's definitely challenging, a case might go 
off on another angle; sometimes you don't 
even know where it ends. 

“It's interesting, I promise - but I can't talk about it.” 

The slow burn of post-gangland Purana has 
also helped Det Ldg Sen Const Ali devote 
time to her husband and two children. 

“Marriage was not on my mind at all when I 
joined but I met my husband in the first three 
months of starting,” she said with a laugh. 

“When I graduated from the Academy, a Turkish 
newspaper wrote an article about me. My now 
mother-in-law showed Erol the article with 
my photo in it and she was very happy about 
the latest police member to join the ranks. 


“Erol emailed wishing me well and 
congratulating me for graduating and 
when I got to Craigieburn in 2003 I met 
him in person. The rest is history.” 

The couple's young children are unsurprisingly 
set on careers in the emergency services, 
and Det Ldg Sen Const Ali has ensured their 
classmates also know blue is not just for boys. 

“Kids automatically say policeman, but I’ve 
showed them it's not just men,” she said. 

“I am one of four girls in a family of six kids. 

My Dad taught us to stand up on our own 
two feet and to be independent. I came to 
Australia not knowing a word of English at the 
age of eight; it was a long road of persevering 
to make English my primary language. 

“I went to an all-girl school and it was a 
great foundation for providing leadership 
opportunities. 

“I grew up thinking a woman can do anything.” 

Det Ldg Sen Const Ali's 13-year career has 
had many highlights, including completing 
her Master of Education and Leadership 
on a scholarship, but she's just as excited 
for what’s to come. 

“In my view Victoria Police has great avenues 
for female members to achieve, to lead and 
succeed as well as having a work/life balance,” 
she said. 

“It's a diverse organisation and it's helped me 
to develop into the person I am both personally 
and professionally. You are given many 
opportunities but it's up to the member 
to run with them.” 


Find out how you can join Victoria Police at 

policecareer.vic.gov.au 


Image Ezo Ali 

Det Ldg Sen Const Ali has been part of some 
of Victoria Police's biggest investigations. 
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The Victoria Police Muslim Association (VPMA) has 
been providing member and community support, advice 
and cultural knowledge for more than three years. 


The association, whose patron is Chief Commissioner 
Graham Ashton, has 59 members - four of whom are 
Christians - and is the only known policing group of 
its type in Australia. 


“VPMA members are actively engaged with youth, through 
various initiatives involving schools, sports groups, 
service providers and community centres,” Victoria 
Police employee and chairperson Akbar Kodidala said. 


“We understand that people need a sense of identity, 
belonging and ultimately, responsibility. 


“Our mission, in part, is to enhance relationships with 
youth, police members and the wider general community. 
It is about knowing each other to promote social harmony 
and cohesion. 


“We emphasise the importance of respect and acceptance 
of all persons and to obey the law of the land.” 


The VPMA is an affiliated association of the Islamic 
Council of Victoria. 
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FLYING FEAT 


A 30-year-old letter to the 
Victoria Police Air Wing has 
reminded Haydn Blake how lucky 
he is to fulfil his dream every day. 


“My name is Haydn Blake. I am 13 years old 
and I'm really interested in the police Air Wing” 
starts a young boy’s letter, detailing his dream 
of flying helicopters for a living. 

Now 40, that boy fulfils his ambition every 
day after joining Victoria Police’s Air Wing as 
a tactical flight officer and senior constable. 

Sen Const Blake's yellowing letter addressed 
to the officer in charge in 1987 finished with 
“this is my biggest wish in life” and was the 
start of something great. 

He, his brother and Dad were given a tour of 
the Air Wing, which cemented his passion, and 
he later did work experience there, spending a 
week with helicopter engineers and watching 
pilots and flight officers at work. 

At 20 years of age, he joined the Victoria Police 
Academy and after about 10 years of applying 
to join the squad, was finally able to mix his 
passion for policing with flying. 

“I worked in general duties for a number of 
years and at crime investigation units before 
I found this base as my home,” Sen Const 
Blake said. 

“I knew that was where I wanted to go 
and kept at it. 

“After much persistence, I'm happy to say 
it’s paid off.” 


As a tactical flight officer, Sen Const Blake 
participates in search and rescues across the 
state, conducts surveillance from the air, assists 
police to locate offenders from the air and more. 

Sen Const Blake managed to keep his 
childhood awe of the Air Wing quiet until 
recently, when one of his colleagues discovered 
his letter at the Victoria Police Museum. 

“He was digging through boxes looking for 
information for the Air Wing anniversary 
function when he found it and recognised 
the name,” Sen Const Blake said. 

“As soon as he showed it to me and I saw 
the handwriting I knew what it was.” 

Sen Const Blake said life in the Air Wing 
was fantastic. 

“It's everything I imagined it to be,” he said. 

“Seeing the world around me from a different 
perspective is what I really enjoy.” 

Since realising his dream, Sen Const Blake 
has become passionate about helping children 
with brain cancer realise theirs. He is a distance 
runner and takes part in fundraising for a group 
that runs dream days, where children dress 
up as their dream career. 

“You can achieve whatever you want in life,” 

Sen Const Blake said. “I did.” 



Watch Sen Const Blake talk about how he achieved 
his dream at https://youtu.be/hE1IZ63fjpE 


Find out how you can join Victoria Police at 

policecareer.vic.gov.au 


Images Now and then 

01 Sen Const Blake is now a member of Victoria 
Police's Air Wing after dreaming about it for 
years. 

02 His childhood letter to the Air Wing found its 
way back to Sen Const Blake many years later. 
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C0ffee with a Cop 

The smell of roasting coffee beans can evoke memories and create a sense of comfort. 

Casey police are tapping in to this simple pleasure to create a safe and welcoming 
environment where people can speak their mind freely. 


Two women are swapping stories and a laugh 
at a local cafe. They talk about their children, 
where they work and life in general. As one 
gets up to leave with her arm in a sling, First 
Constable Simone Bending says “All the best 
with your arm. Hope you're on the mend soon”. 

Another piping hot coffee is brewed, ready 
and waiting for the next person to take a seat 
opposite Const Bending. 

The premise for Coffee with a Cop is simple 
- provide the community with an open 
environment where they can share a coffee 
and chat to their local police. 

There are no topics or agendas, just an 
opportunity to talk about anything that comes 
to mind. 

For someone like local resident Oleysa, it is 
an opportunity to see police in a different light. 
She has been living in Australia for 10 years 
after moving from Ukraine. 

She said there were fewer opportunities for 
the public to connect with police in Ukraine. 


“The fact that my local police took the time 
to have a chat with me meant a lot. It really 
made my day,” she said. 

As Sergeant Jen McKenna shares coffee after 
coffee, conversations flow from traffic issues 
to shopping and football. 

“We're here if they want to talk about policing, 
but we find most people often want to check 
in with us and see how their local police are 
feeling,” she said. 

“We often have people just drop by to say 
that they support us and what we're doing 
for the community.” 

The program has been a success - not only 
for police, but local shopping centres too. 

“Since we started hosting the initiative at 
Westfield, we've seen a decrease in crime,” 
Westfield customer service manager Kobi 
Kruger said. 

“Not only does the presence of police act 
as a deterrent for offenders, it also lets the 
community see police in a positive setting.” 


Sgt McKenna started Coffee with a Cop 
in Victoria after reading about its success 
in America. 

“It is a perfect opportunity to interact and 
build relationships with our community on 
a regular basis.” 


Coffee with a Cop runs once a month 
in Narre Warren, Cranbourne and 
Endeavour Hills. 

To find out upcoming dates, 
contact your local police or visit ^ 

facebook.com/eyewatchcaseypsa vt 


Image Time out 

Sgt McKenna and Oleysa get to know each other 
over coffee. 

Editorial: Ashlee Williams 

Photography: Shane Bell 
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COMfEWlON WINGS 

COLOUK 10 POLICING 

Glitter and an array of colours were strewn across Chief 
Commissioner Graham Ashton's desk as he selected winners of 
the recent Chief Commissioner's colouring competition recently. 

Nine winners were selected from hundreds of entries, including 
three winners from each age group, who were invited to a special 
presentation at Victoria Police’s Dog Squad and Mounted Branch 
Complex in Attwood. 

Some stand-out entries received special mentions and one school 
will be treated to a visit from CCP Ashton after a number of students 
took the time to take part. 

“There were some really creative entries,” CCP Ashton said. 

“I'm impressed that so many kids took the time to enter and 
I always enjoy going through the entries.” 

The competition also asked children to share a safety message, 
with many advising to always wear a seat belt, look both ways 
when crossing the road and to hold a parent's hand. 

Eleven-year-old Erin's safety message to make sure 
“Dad follows the road rules” was a highlight. 



Inspector to expeditioner 


Warrnambool Police Station’s Inspector Paul Ross has traded patrols 
for penguins in his cool new job as an Antarctic station leader. 

Insp Ross heads up the largest Australian research station on the 
continent, Casey, which is home to more than 100 scientists, pilots, 
engineers, tradies and researchers. 

“We don't really have any crime or traffic issues here but I rely 
on the planning, logistical management and risk assessment 
I have learnt at Victoria Police,” he said. 

“For the most part though it's really about the people, you're 
managing people in a very hostile environment a long way 
from any assistance and their support networks.” 


Insp Ross said he’d been keen to be part of Australia’s commitment 
to Antarctica for many years but the once-in-a-lifetime opportunity 
was no toboggan ride. 

“I work about five and a half days a week, managing operations, 
supporting the expeditioners and loading and unloading cargo, 
pushing wheelbarrows of concrete or driving some of the vehicles 
we have here in order to get people around,” he said. 

“The wildlife and scenery here is amazing, photos really don't do 
it justice,” he said. 

Insp Ross will be back on the beat in 2018. 
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GERARD RYAN 


After 44 years as a police officer 
and the last three years as a senior 
investigator with the Australian 
Football League’s (AFL) Integrity 
Unit, former superintendent Gerard 
‘Gerry’ Ryan, has officially retired. 

While he is still working casually for the AFL, 
Mr Ryan said he will now spend more time 
with his family, travelling and watching footy. 

Mr Ryan was raised in a country town called 
Edenhope and started as a cadet with Victoria 
Police at 17, in 1970. He spent his early years 
working uniform policing at a number of 
metropolitan stations, as well as five years 
at Echuca Police Station. 

Mr Ryan became a detective and quickly 
moved up the ranks to become one of Victoria 
Police's most accomplished investigators. 

He was an expert on organised crime and 
counter terrorism, worked for the National 
Crime Authority, was hand-picked to set up 
the Armed Crime Squad, which replaced the 


disbanded Armed Offenders Squad, and was 
instrumental in setting up specialist squads 
focusing on waterfront organised crime and 
outlaw motorcycle gangs. 

Never forgetting his country-boy roots, Mr 
Ryan saw an increase in farm crime and helped 
implement Agricultural Liaison Officers across 
the state. 

In 2011, he was awarded the Australian Police 
Medal and described as “a well-respected 
mentor and role model within Victoria Police”. 

In early 2014, Mr Ryan retired from Victoria 
Police. 

“It was time for me to stand aside and let others 
have a go,” he said. 

“I still really miss the people, but it was the 
right time.” 

Mr Ryan was quickly snapped up by the AFL 
in the wake of the Essendon doping saga. 

He helped investigate match fixing, illegal 
betting, supplement abuse and drug use. 


“I set up a framework and we now have 
investigators in every state. Every club 
has an integrity committee and we work 
with other sporting codes. 

“I really enjoy this work and it was a great 
transition from Victoria Police.” 

But it's now time for Mr Ryan to take 
a step back. 

“I have a wonderful wife and two daughters. 
As you get older, you want more of a quality 
of life and I intend to travel a lot now.” 

Mr Ryan still mentors young police and 
sits on the Retired Police Peer Support 
Steering Committee. 

Image Former superintendent 

01 Mr Ryan spent 44 years in policing 
and, even in retirement, mentors 
young police. 
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